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INTRODUCTION. 


SI5fIISM might well be described as an exquisite 
fusion of God, soul, and body. It is an inner circle of 
the Islam faith ; but though it owes a certain amount of 
colour and artistry to Mohammedanism, it is a most 
distinct advance on the teaching of Mohammed. The 
orthodox Moslem’s conception of Paradise is little more 
than a celestial harem. The Sufi’s conception preserves 
a naturally poetic sensuousness, together with an ardent 
spiritual fervour which seems almost paradoxical. There 
has been much discussion on this particular point, much 
confusion. “ Thy cheek is in my heart,” and similar 
extravagant outbursts applied to Deity have been 
generally considered to possess two rigid demarcations. 
On the one hand they are symbolical of a spiritual 
meaning, on the other simply poetic extravagances of a 
sensuous nature. For the understanding of Sufiism I 
would suggest a modification of both these views, not 
separated, but studied side by side. The Song of 
Solomon is an excellent example of a Sufic poem, with 
its quaint, almost Arabic metaphors. i he music and 
colour is doubtless the first and most permanent 
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impression. Its spiritual significance—very dimly and 
vaguely spiritual, completes a rather one-sided picture. 

Tedious commentators of the Koran,lin their desire to 
spiritualise a most obviously material remark, become 
decidedly ludicrous. Their ingenuity is certainly greater 
than their sense of humour. Equally tedious are some of 
the commentators on the Song of Solomon. Quarles, 
for instance, had the perverse habit of blurring the 
mirror of understanding, blotting out the poet s meaning, 
and substituting a rendering of his own by way of a 
spiritual improvement. 

“ By night on my bed I sought him whom my soul loveth ; 

I sought him, but 1 found him not,” 

Quarles being a theologian, finding sermons in books and 
never in running brooks, remarks that this passage from 
the Song of Solomon “represents a female figure, 
allegorical of the human soul, with a flat candlestick in 
her hand, turning down the bedclothes, and surprised to 
find no one inside : on the other side of the bed, hidden 
from her but visible to the reader, is the figure of the 
Christ, in the attitude of one who has tumbled out of 
bed.’' Quarles, not being a poet, believed that such an 
interpretation was infinitely more reverent than the 
obvious meaning. Ordinary mortals would paraphrase 
the lines somewhat in this way. An exquisite poem 
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narrating a beautiful dream in which a. woman desires to 
find her Beloved, but finds him not. Pathetically human, 

surely, and nothing more. 

The spiritual side of Hafi2 s poetry requires even 
greater imagination. Indeed, God to Hdfiz frequently 
appears to be a very beautiful woman, more than 
ordinarily generous and charming. The vaguely 
masculine type of Deity, with flowing white beard and 
beetling brows, as portrayed by a few Christians even of 
to-day, was certainly, unknown to Hafiz. His erotic 
outbursts were nearly always in praise of the Feminine 
and Wine. Finite minds must think finite thoughts, and 
thus to attribute to the Divine the idea of Sex is perfectly 
rational, infinitely more interesting, more poetic than 
describing God as Force, a Gaseous Nebula, or a sort of 
self-existing, procreating Atom I Men and women who 
are susceptible to Beauty must paint God as God the 
Beautiful, and surely Sufism is a brush alive with poetry, 
throbbing with music and colour, painting a fair picture 
of Him, who will some day be Creator and created, two 
in One Infinite Love! The cry of the devout Siifi, to 
quote Humayun’s lines, is ever : 

Oh, Lord, of Thine infinite goodness make me Thine own; 

Oh, call to Thee thy poor lover; Oh, grant me my release. 

Sufiism is “spiritualistic pantheism.” There are the 
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scent of roses, the colours of glorious sunsets, the 
waxing and waning of countless silver stars; that is the 
wonderful setting for the Sufi’s God, and the Jewel is 
Love, a Jewel complete only in being the Beloved and 
the Lover, two in one infinite heaven of Supreme 
Happiness, 

I would yet again describe Sufiism as the transference 
of earthly love to the love of God. Is it to be wondered 
at that the Sufis, still remembering their old love-songs, 
their old earthly delights in women dear to them, should 
find it difficult not to apply such names, such ideas even 
in their love of the One Beloved ? Take those expres¬ 
sions literally and they are sensuous, wholly inadequate ; 
but consider them as brave, strong strivings, fraught 
with much spiritual fervour after God, and you at once 
annihilate prejudice and come very near understanding 
the meaning of Sufiism. 

Sufiism was rendered still more esoteric by the fact 
that a Persian Sufi named Hallaj taught that every 
man is God. For this belief he was tortured and put 
to death by the infuriated mob. Thus it was found 
necessary still further to veil their teaching, calling 
for our more earnest sympathy and more painstaking 

research. 

Scientists have already proved that first-love is not 
controlled by either of the individuals loving; that it is 
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but the expression of thousands of tendencies in past 
lives. That Love can be ever personal, ever limited to 
the individual, is unthinkable. We must recognise some 
day that those countless tendencies, those strivings after 
men and women seeming to hold our souls’ affinities, were 
but the momentary finding of God in His creatures. We 
do not love a woman merely because she is pretty, clever, 
possesses a pleasing mannerism. We love her because, 
in an indescribable way, she sings a song we alone can 
fully understand, a voice that lifts up our soul and makes 
it strong. That Voice to the Sufi was God calling all His 
lovers into one Chamber, one mighty love-feast. The 
Persian poet, Jami, (not to be confused with his namesake 
in this play), has expressed the finality of Love in the 
following lines: 

Gaze, till Gazing out of Gazing 
Grew to BEING Her I gaze on, 

SHE and I no more, but in One 
Undivided Being blended. 

All that is not One must ever 
Suffer with the Wound of Absence ; 

And whoever in Love’s City 
Enters, finds but Room for ONE, 

And but in ONENESS Union. 

The average Sufi was a poet. All that was Beautiful 
was God to him; he tried to be nearer the Beautiful 

^ i 
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every day, and thus his Soul swept on from flower to 
flower, higher and higher, until he was absorbed into the 
Divine, knowing the fulness and the completeness of that 
Supreme Love. Rabia certainly did not fully understand 
the tenets of Sufiism ; she was but the founder, she but 
laid the foundation, others built the glorious pile, which 
has, under other names, crept into the West, entered into 
the Roman Catholic religion, produced a Spinoza and 

influenced, to a remarkable degree, so-called “ modern 
thought.** 

The Rev. W. R. Inge in “ Christian Mysticism *’ has 
brought a good deal of adverse criticism to bear upon 
Sufiism. He remarks: “ The Siifis or Mohammedan 
Mystics use erotic language very freely, and appear, like 
true Asiatics, to have attempted to give a sacramental or 
symbolic character to the indulgence of their passions,’* 
The same writer accuses Emerson of “playing with 
pantheistic Mysticism of the Oriental type,** and goes on 
to compare him with the Persian Sufis on account of his 
self-deification. Professor W. R, Inge, in his desire to 
defame the Siifis, states that they are among the most 
shocking and blasphemous of the mystics because they 
believe not so much in attaining Divinity as a final 
reward, but that they believe that state is present with 
them even in their earthly life. This, however, is no 
teaching of the Sufis. As the Buddhist’s belief in 
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Nirvana was a state only to be reached by degrees, after 
much striving and severe discipline, so was the fusion of 
the Beloved and His Lover a belief far out on the spiritual 
hori2on. Hadj Khan, in his interesting book “ With the 
Pilgrims to Mecca,” briefly touches upon this Sect, and 
mentions “seven stages” in the spiritual growth of the 
Sufi, and not an arrogant proclamation of Deity and man 
being co-equal in the earthly existence. “ For the love 
that thou wouldst find demands the sacrifice of self to 
the end that the heart may be filled with the passion to 
stand within the Holy of Holies, in which alone the 
mysteries of the True Beloved can be revealed unto 
thee.” 

Sufiism is based on Love, the Love of the Highest. 
The greater the love the greater the self-sacrifice, until 
the ego dies and there is room only for the Beloved, 
That is Union with God. 

Sdfiism, except in name, is not confined merely 
to the East, but in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies it was re-echoed among the German Mystics. It 
was a distinct echo rising from monastic orders; but 
still essentially Sufiism. Among the German Mystics, 
particularly might be mentioned two women mystics, 
Schwester Katrei and the Nun Gertrude, whose mysticism 
seems to have degenerated into neurosis. Indeed, it 
appears to have been “ perverted sexuality ” of a most 
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lamentable nature. Earthly love, the idea of motherhood, 
momentarily suppressed, seem to have burst forth with 
renewed energy, and in a pitiful religious mania it was 
given to God and labelled ** Spiritual.’* Forced celibacy 
is dangerous. The Roman Church abounds with ample 
proof to support this theory. God may be found by the 
few through asceticism. The Hindu, aided by the 
Vedanta Philosophy, has done so ; but such a method 
requires immense self-control, immense power of con¬ 
centration. It is more rational to be what God made us 
—men and women —than to try and deny the fact and 
endeavour to creep into Heaven by unnecessarily perilous 
and dangerous paths. We shall make better angels by 
being better men. It is more rational to begin at the 
beginning where earthly love is than to attempt to 
understand God’s love and our love for God. That 
is climbing up a tower without steps, without even the 
sinuous arms of the ivy to support us. There is some¬ 
thing morbidly unnatural in the despising of the body. 
Some of the German Mystics failed to recognise that the 
body is sacred in that it contains the soul. They forget 
to attend to the body in their intense longing to gratify 
the soul. But the body does not forget that it is human, 
and its cry makes itself heard. It is like the cry of a 
little child amid the wind passing over an infinite stretch 
of singing heather. And sometimes there is a lull in the 
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spiritual song, and the once rejected cry of the human 
alone is heard. This is the great danger of Mysticism 
when it is entirely separated from the needs of humanity. 

We have seen, then, that Sufiism is neither wholly a 
religion nor wholly a philosophy. It is a commingling of 
the two. As Mr. Edward G. Browne has remarked : 

When both elements co-exist in equal measure and in 
a high degree of intensity, they are extremely prone to 
produce some form of mysticism.’* Sufiism verifies this 
statement. My readers may imagine the Sufi to be a 
man wholly devoid of human interests. This is not so. 
He merely passes from the human to the Superhuman, 
from the earthly love to the Love Divine. He is warned 
by a certain Sufi poet not to ignore earthly responsibilities, 
that in order to find God it is necessary to find the begin¬ 
ning of Love, and Love begins on earth and never ends 
in Heaven. The Sdfi, therefore, must not be considered a 
celibate ascetic: that he most certainly was not, and it 
is just this subtle mingling of the human with the Divine 
which affects SAfic poetry, and apparently makes it so 
inconsistent to our more prosaic Western minds: 

“ But yet beware ! Be not by Form belated ; 

Strive rather with all speed the bridge to traverse. 

If to the bourn thou fain wouldst bear thy baggage, 

Upon the bridge let not thy footsteps linger." 

Jami’s Yusuf u ZuUyka is a poetic exposition on 
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Sufiism. It has all the old grandeur and ecstasy of our 
finest Psalms superadded to an almost Sapphic brilliance. 
The following passage describing how God, through 
Love, created all things into His lovers is certainly 
worthy of notice, and, indeed, it is one of the finest 
examples of Persian poetry. It is a most beautiful 
rendering of an often dull and crude cosmogony story : 

“ No mirror to reflect Its loveliness. 

Nor comb to touch Its locks ; the morning brccj:e 

Ne’er stirred Its tresses ; no collyrium 

Lent lustre to Its eyes ; no rosy cheeks 

O’ershaclowed by dark curls like hyacinth 

Nor peach-like down were there 

To Itself it sang of love 

In wordless measures. By Itself it cast 

The die of love 

One gleam fell from It on the universe 
And on the angels, and this single ray 
Dazzled the angels, till their senses whirled 
Like the revolving sky. In diverse forms 
Each mirror showed it forth, and everywhere 
Its praise was chanted in new harmonies. 


The spirits who explore the depths 
Of boundless seas, wherein the heavens swim 
Like some small boat, cried with one mighty voice, 
* Praise to the Lord of all the universe 1 ’ 

His Beauty everywhere doth show itself, 
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And through the forms of earthly beauties shines 
Obscured as through a veil . . 

Where’er thou seest a veil, 

Beneath that veil He hides. Whatever heart 
Doth yield to love, He charms it. In His love 
The heart hath life. Longing for Him, the soul 
Hath victory.” 

God the Divine Reflection of the Beautiful, we the 
Mirror. ‘'For now we see through a glass, darkly; but 
then face to face.” 

“ In the Valley of Stars there is a Tower of Silence ” 
is based, with a certain amount of licence, upon the 
above briefly discussed religious belief. More than one 
claims to be the founder of this particular sect; but I 
have taken Rahia as being appropriate for the principal 
character in the production of this tragedy. The fact of 
a woman, who generally speaking idealises human love, 
founding such a creed as Sufiism stimulates the imagina¬ 
tion and makes ample allowance for considerable specu¬ 
lation as regards her reason for so doing. 

The Tower of Silence has been introduced merelj' as 
a picturesque setting. Such towers, as is well known, 
belong exclusively to Zoroastrianism, founded about 800 
B.C., and were used for burial purposes, 

I have attempted in this little play to popularise a 
certain phase of Eastern thought, I have tried to convey 
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its deepest meaning, and at the same time to catch the 
glamour of the Orient, and portray a little of its wonderful 
colour and music. It is written by one who loves the 
East, and desires to awaken a similar affection in others. 

Oriental poetry is essentially much more passionate 
than our own ; but it should be remembered that Eastern 
poetry combines imagery with symbolism, whereas 
Western verse depends rather on pictorial effect without 
symbolism. Were it not for this modifying process, this 
mist hanging over an intensely bright garden, Eastern 
poetry, perhaps, might be considered by some even 
sensuous, if not at times indelicate ; but as Professor 
R. G. Moulton has remarked : “ Symbolism is itself a 

form of reserve.** 
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IN THE VALLEY OF STARS THERE 
IS A TOWER OF SILENCE. 


A PERSIAN TRAGEDY. 


(Being an attempt to portray^ after the Ortenial manner, the 
possible reason for the founding of the great far-reaching 

doctrine known as SUFIISM,) 


“0 Soul, what if one Star should falter in the Dance? 

His Will is Order ever founding : ALLAH HU t 
Who knows Love’s mazy circling, ever lives in God ; for 
Death, he knows, is Love abounding: ALLAH HU 1 

JELALEDDIN RUUl. 

c 


DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


JAMl 
MOASI - 
RABIA - 
SHIREEN - 
JOURSHUR- 


Husband of Rabia. 

Son of Jami and Rabia. 

Wife of Jami. 

Child of jdmi and Joui-Shur. 
Mistress of Jdmi. 


Place : Persia. 


Time : About the Ninth Century, A.d. 



IN THE VALLEY OF STARS THERE IS 

A TOWER OF SILENCE. 


ACT I. 

Scene I. 

A Garden. Midsummer. 

Slowly enter JAM I and RABIA. 

f / 

JAM I \^passionately embracing RABIA]. 

COME, O MY BELOVED, into the garden where roses 
bloom. 

Come into the warm night and let us dream Love’s 
Dream. 

Hark ! How the bulbul sings ! See how the lotus floats 
on the blue water ! 

Let me embrace thee so, and take thy dark hair and hold 
it to the sky; 
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See how the stars shine through between those dear 
tresses ! 

How warm and soft thou art, O my Beloved. 

Nay \ I will not press thee too close lest Berus \ 

The fairest ilower that ever bloomed. 

O, how thy dear form maddens me, 

Makes my blood surge and tingle, my Soul cry out for 
thee. 

O, this is Love indeed 

To <^aze in thine eyes and see my image theie. 

To feel thy dear bosom rising and falling 'gainst mine own. 

I want no God, no Life attei Death. i 

ruts . . . 

To live so without an end 1 

Death? Nay, dear one ! Death shall not come to thee 
And make thy warm ilesh cold, thy soul-eyes glaze. 

Nay, ril not let thee go! When Death comes he s ti 

die. 

And presently Ciod shall come tiptoeing down the garden. 
Smiling to unmake what He has pleased to make. 

God ? Beloved, thou and 1 are God • . • 

made us so ! 

How could I take lliee up into a 'I'owcr ol Silence, 

Lay thee out upon cold stone and call thee Atud ■ 

How the stars would tremble ! How the rain wou 

fall, 


Love 
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Lending tears to thine eyes, which would weep, if they 
knew but how. 

Dost remember a lake in the Valley of Stars 

Where thou didst bathe ? Methinks a wind would blow 

The water, yet warm with thy dear limbs, 

Into tiny, wondering waves, all full of blue weeping eyes, 
Full of love for thee 

One cold Eternal Night for a few short dreams of Love. 

O, ’tis a monstrous crime to slay Love and leave him all 
alone ! 


RABIA \Jie.Ycely\, 

Death ? 

Soon as a babe is born. Death darkly smiles content. 
Hejhides in long grass, behind a rose bush, 

Creeps up dark ravines, on and on. 

And should God find one very fair, 

One with a voice charming the world to listen . 

He bids Death hasten, not to wait for weary years ; 

But to slay him in his love, his joy, his growing passion, 
Lest little men bow down and worship so much sweet¬ 
ness, 

Lest they blow out God’s altar lights, 

Leave the fires untended, leave God in the dark ! 

O, God is very jealous, and Death is very cruel. 

Canst thou not hear a haunting, pattering step 
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In tlie dim recessc.*s of the oiitci world. 
Now stopping, now advancing^ 
Death ! 


the tread of 


Were I to stroke his liair, and kiss his lips, 


And weave about his form long jasmine sprays. 

And call him tender names, and bathe his hands with 

tears, 

Were 1 to say; “ Not yet, O Deatli, 

Life is very sweet. Not yet, ivc love ! 

Death would still come, and with a blow invisible. 

He’d strike us down, and there would be only Silence 

then ! 


I AMI her] 


Let us not talk of Death, 

But Love, Love realised, long heralded in dreams. 
Dreams ? Shall 1 tell thee of my favourite dream ? 

Oft while I slept, thou didst come to me, 1 know not 


how. 

I could not see thy face . . 

I only felt tliy arms and hair, 


. I knew ’twas thee, 
clasping us twain in one. 


O, I believe lovers in some mysterious way 
Love long before the marriage-hed . . 


Love and 


know ! 

That dreams are but tlie embryo of the Future. 



There is a Tower of Silence, 


RABIA [tremblmg with doubt ]. 

And is this L ove ? 

O, I would have thee always so ! 

Thou wilt not, having brushed the virgin pollen all away, 
Seek fresh flowers elsewhere in other gardens ? 

Thou wilt not stroke my hair and kiss my lips to-night 
And not to-morrow ? 0, thou wilt love me, Lord, alway ? 

/ / 

J A MI [passionately] , 

A Iway! 

May I be stricken down with sudden, fearful portent 
If I prove false to thee, false to our dear love ! 

Alway? . , . To-night I feel I have ever lived in 

many forms. 

I have been the lightning flying through riven clouds. 

I have been the pink-white shell, kissed by laughing 
waves. 

I have been that silence of the evening ; 

That passionate love-song in a summer garden. 

All these I have been. All these and many more 
Give to my being the weird delight of Love, 

Where have I seen thy eyes, thy hair, thy breasts before ? 
O, I have been a hyacinth, a dark swaying pine, 

Two little snow-capped mountains, crowned with two 
little roses! 

This is the night when all those lives unite in One. 
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This is the nip;ht when 1 can hold thee up to God and 
cry : 

This is my Ileaven, my all, my one attainment! 

Thou art the Player, we the Game, but mark thee. Jester ; 
Blow out Thy I^ight, sweep off the pieces, 

’Tis enough ! . . • won the Game 1 

RABIA. 

Didst see a shadow move across the water? 

Took ! rhere it goes—’ Fwas like a woman s form ! 


JAMT 

Thou art 

The only woman God has ever made ! 

Perchance ’tis Death. How soon he comes ! 

Haste, O my beloved, to yonder arbour 

Where the stars seem to trickle through the moonlit 

roses. 

Death shall find us in a.dream that shall not ever die ! 

O, haste thee, Rabia, come quickly 

Ere Death make mocking laughter ’mongthe roses. 

like lovers, embracing each 
otherj walk to an arbour hidden 
by cypress and palm. Amid 
the singing of a bulbul, the 
sound of soft laughter is heard,^ 
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Thy form and mine crush the sweet scent from the roses; 
Closer we cling. . . . Hush ! Let me not speak, 

Now thou and I dream Love’s dearest dream. 

How wonderful that thou and I together in our love 
Hay mould a thousand lovers with their thousand dreams! 

[Their conversation gradually 
fades away into soft mutmnrings. 
The figure of a beautiful woman 
stealthily creeps round the lake 
and makes her exit from the 
garden.^ 


In the l^allcy of Stars 


ACT I. 

Scene II. 

\ rhc ^a\nc ds Scene /., about twc}jty~/ouy hours later.^ 

RABIA discovered, sin^tn^ snatches of song, and weaving in 

her hair and bosom red and white roses. 

KABIA. 

This the same garden, the same blue lake 

Thinking of trembling stars and little Hying clouds. 

rhe same stars ! O, how they iloat on Heav'cn s silent 

sea ! 

What hand pulls a shutter to and fro across those orbs, 
Now red, now violet, now white again ? 

O, this dear, dear garden where we dreamed our dream, 
Not to-night we dream, but to-morrow night, 

And yet I needs must creep back to the scene again, 

Kiss the crushed roses, pressed by the limbs of my lord. 
The only woman God has ever made i* 

O, those sweet words, how they please my soul, 

Making it hear a strain of wondrous music. 

I feel his lips again, his brave, fond arms . . 
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O, this is love ! Within my being another being’s in 
making. 

What better love-tryst, given and made b}' both ; 

A little thing of curls, blue eyes and baby hands. 

Sure it shall be a boy. I think so much of him. 

Him ? God repeat his picture o’er and o er again i 
Could I not send my soul up to the farthest star 
Methinks ’twould cramp itself within this narrow tiame. 
Love is so big, so vast, it scarce can breathe in Infinity. 

It must rush out on the crested waves, 

Laugh in the trees, light up the shimmering mountains. 
O, Love ! Not till now do I understand what it is to die, 
What it is to sing Lovek song and then be silent ! 

O, I must go to that dear arbour 

Where the wind sends to sleep the red and white roses, 
W^here we dreamed our perfect dream of Love. 

\^AdvanceSy full of ecstasy. 

The only woman 

Hark! I hear soft voices in the arbour! 

What can it mean ? Dare other lovers come to our 

trysting-place ? 

[A/ov^s a few paces away.\ 

ril disturb them not. 

They’re very happy. ... 1 know that voice ! God^ 

how I know it! 


1 
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’Tis jam'i ! False to his word, false to our child and me ! 
ril hear them out. I’ll lacerate my being with countless 

wounds. 

jami ! O, lam'i ! Was thy love less than naught ? 

]AMi [to JOUl'SHUR Ihc arbour]. 

Dear woman, 

How thine eyes dream through their lashes ! 

How languorously thy lull red lips fall from the laughing 

pearls. 

(), what an ecstasy of motion is the rising of thy breast. 
Were I to cover a little wave with warm, white roses 
’Twould not rise and fall with all the beauty of thy 
bosom ! 

'I'hou art the only woman I have ever loved ; 

Others have come and gone, but they have never moved 

me. 

They have not made my cheek burn, my being catch fire 
With a great, surging passion God could not restrain. 
God only made other women to make perfect you ! 

KABIA [creeping . 

Death, where art thou ? 

O, strike me down now, lay me out in this garden. 
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Wind; blow white rose leaves over my face, 

For I would die, arid take my child with me ! 

0, I would hide me deep in a raging sea, 

Pluck a few stars from the sky to burn out my memoty 1 
O, I can bear no more ! Betrayed ? And 1 believed 

him ? 

They were pretty words, framed without heart or soul. 
Had he said less he might in truth have loved me. 

Can we think of similes, ornate phrases 
When we love in very earnest ? 

Methinks there should be soulful silence then. 

O, I could stab them both, there as they lie ! 

Her child, my child ! . . . Ah ! Ah ! I have a plan. 

Both children by right are mine, and I wrill have them 1 
And he, he . . . Not even this hendisb plan can kill 

the pain. 

Why does God give woman a heart and man a little 
stone ? 

Why does God give woman that which once parted with 
is her own no more ? 

Weep little babe within my womb ! Weep little father¬ 
less one ! 

0, dark, very dark, dear, is the world, to-night, 
to-morrow— 

Child, O my child, Love is a fabulous dream. 

Weep little babe, and weeping come forth dead ! 
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)OUl-SHUK [/oJAMI within the arbour'\, 

O, night of nights made perfect in thy love ! 

O, that the sun would never come and wake the world 
again, 

Would that it was one long, endless night with thee, 

Dear lord, dear master, dear lover of me ! 

O, may I always lean myself on thy broad breast, 

Press my frail being against thy manly strength, 

And always call thee mine for evermore ! 

Each jasmine-scented hair shall bind thee close ; 

But may thou find in me a surer, stronger strand, 

O, never break it, lord ! I give my all to thee ! 

RABIA [moa/wg her arms heavenwards and gazttig 

pitifully at the sfars] * 

O, soulless stars, mere silver chaff thrown on a great 
black sea. 

O, yonder moon—an empty bubble bubbling up into the 
sky, 

Where is the God who made this crowd of phantom 
pictures, 

Where is He ? O, I would know! O, I would speak 
with Him ! 

Methinks He knew not all the magic of His boundless 
Word. 
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There is a Tower of Silence. 

God meant to make the World a nursery, we the hapless 
toys. 

Perchance His hand slipped, and gave those toys a soul! 
Poor, broken, aching, loving, toys of God 
Coming to being without so much as a wish to be. 

Tired of Thy Painted Show of men and women, 

Tired of their prayers, their little throbs of pain . 

From being God Thou hast become Eternal Silence! 

STYcmhlin^ 

O, Death, why dost thou tarry so ? 

Take me, unmake me all into the elements, 

Thus shall I forget . , . perchance forget it all! 

{Exit RABIA, htr dark hair 
half concealing her tear-stained 
/ace.] 
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In the ra/tey of Stars 


ACT II. 

Scene I. 

The \'allev of Stars 
Time : A Year Later, 

RABIA discovered beudiu^c^ over a little wood fire, holding 

her avnin a babe, 

RABIA [softly]. 

How these dancing flames 

Make weird shadows totter among tlie rocks, 
Climbing and falling, shivering, silent ! 

1 see strange faces in the lire, mouthing wildly. 

Ah ! there is a spray of roses, there a dear gaiden. 

f Pausing \ 

Nay ! I’H stir the lire, doth play odd tricks with me, 
And when I weep it only hisses, hisses madly 

[The babe moves slightly-] 


in 
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There is a Tower of Silence, 

Ah! little one, sleep on, sleep on. 

I am glad now thou wert born, so glad ! 

I like to feel thy little lips warm, caressin^j, 

Suck at my breast ... My heart lies there, my 

sorrow, 

And it seems to me thy lips are sucking forth the pain. 
Sometimes, when thou art feeding, thou fallst asleep ; 

Still the lips cling to my breast. What a joy to feel them 

there ! 

Ah! thou dost not understand ! . . . Some day, 

some day, 

Thou wilt know how Life makes dead a Soul. 

Never love, little one, there is no such thing as Love. 
Almost, almost—because 1 love thee so ! 

I would press thee very, very close, 

So that thy eyes would shut, thy mouth smile, 

Thy little clinging hands relax their sweet strivings 
All for the last, last time. Then the stars would look 

down, 

And I should weep a little . . . and • . • 

But, little one, I cannot do it, thou must live. 

A mother’s heart would save thee all Life’s pain. 

When we are young we see God through shining roses, 
We see a happy, laughing world, and Life is all sufficient. 
Then something stirs the soul into a wondrous ecstasy. 
W^e sing aloud for joy. ** My love has come ! 
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In the Valley of Stars 


But ’tis only a shadow from God's piteous smile, 

Only melting flakes let loose from Paradise. 

Only a little light and then a darkened room 
And tears and agony, perhaps a child like you 
To carry on Life’s pain too deep for mortal words ! 

Never love, little one, there is no such thing as Love. 

[^1 ^ound of advancing steps is 
heard in the distance,^ 

He comes ! Wake, little one, wake ! ’Tis thy lather ! 

[/?;//£•;' J Am I.] 

So thou hast come to see the child ? 


J AM I [sorrowfully\. 

Ay, I have come to see the child and thee I 
O, Beloved, canst thou forgive, forget my neglect? 

Of late I have been studying the stars, and making plans. 

See yonder star 

RABIA [with affected . 

Is this, Lord, thy only reason ? 
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There is a Tower of Silence, 

jAMI [eagerly']. 

My only reason, dear one 1 

0, let us love again. That summer garden 
Full of thee, full of thy sweetness, I have ne’er forgot. 
Let learning go and fame, I only want thee now I 
When I did watch the stars, make weary calculations, 
Behold, the Milky Way became thy robe, 

There was a line of tumbling hair, 

Dear, trembling, liquid eyes, 

A red, burning mouth . . . The stars were thee 1 

O, the haunting silence of those wondrous nights. 
Though a myriad stars turned on their mighty orbits, 
Not one creaked or moaned or made the slightest sound. 
*Twas a wonderful dance of the stars up in Infinity. 

No sound of steps, no visible movement anywhere ; 

And yet, very near unto God, there was a silver sheen, 
Moving and turning joyously in celestial figures. 

Flaming hair and swinging robes and laughter. 

That Silence, full of God, thinking and thinking for ever, 

Seemed like that dear pause when thou and I 

Waited among the roses, before we dreamed our Dream 1 


RABIA [coldly]. 
Thou wilt see our child ? 
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In the Valley of Stars 

jAmi. 

[goitly iakcs the babe from hey.] 


Ay, ay ! Of course 1 will ! 

f }i xiiliantly] 

A boy ! O, Beloved, how happy 1 am now ! 

Our child, yours and mine and God’s ! 

He shall be a poet, yet brave and strong withal. 

We will call him ?^Ioasi. ’Tis a sweet name. 

O, let me fondle him. ’"1 is a brave, fine boy. 

What wonder in his ej’es, how the stais shine in them ! 

[RABIA bursts forth into loud 
lauf^hicr.] 

Thou art happy, Beloved, thou art merry ? 

RABIA [biitCYly], 

Ay, very happy, Jaml, very merry ! 

Look into the red glow of the sticks. 

What dost thou see ? 

JAMI lluttghiug]. 

Naught but a smouldering fire, dear little mystic ! 





There is a Tcnver of Silence. 


RABIA. 

Shall I tell thee what I see ? 

JAM I. 

Ay, if it please thee. 

RABIA. 

It will much please thee ! 

[Bending down and gazing 
fixedly into the five,'] 

Strange moving pictures in the fire of God. 

I see a Persian garden. It is night. The roses sleep. 
The moon silvers that garden with countless pearls. 

I see two happy lovers there in an arbour 

JAM I [delightedly]. 

Go on ! Go on ! 

RABIA. 

He swears eternal love and they are happ). 

The picture fades. Again I sec the same garden, 

The same arbour, the same man with anoihev woman. 

The first woman whom he once professed to love 
Bears him a son. The other woman bears him a daughter. 
The name of the one woman is Rabia, the other Joui-shur. 

Thou art the man! Thou ! 

And in the Valley of Stars are both thy children ! 
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In ihc Valley of Stars 


JAMi. 

Sure thou urt Show me this other child ! 

RABIA [bendiuf:!^ down, brushes away a heap oj rose 
leaves, and brings forth another child], 

Shireen, the babe of Joui-shur, who died to give it birth ! 

JAMI I fiercely]. 

Some harem brat ! Thou’rt mad ! 

Dost think 1 came here to listen to thy fooleries, 

Thy fire-pictures, tliy babes and horrid fancies ? 

Dost think to fright me so? ’Tis a lie, a lie ! 

I know not this w’oman, Joui-shur. 

Before God I cry, 1 know her not ! 

RABIA [sloxc'ly]. 

Suppose Joui-shur stands silent 

In this silent Valley of Stars, what then ? 

Suppose she stands watching with dead eyes thy cruelty, 
Listening with dead ears to thy false denial, 

What then ? Suppose she stands with one cold arm 
Outstretched, speaking without words: “THOU ART 
THE MAN”! 

See near at hand that tall white object ? 
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They6 7 S Cl Towey of Silcficc* 


JAM I [doggedly], 

'Tis but a stone . . . 

’Tis a stone covered in white linen, 

RABIA [pressing the babe closer to her breast ]. 

Take off the wrapping. 

Perchance His but a stone. 


JAMI [hesitates, then with a curse tears off the wrapping]. 

My God ! My God ! ’Tis Joui-shur ! 

How she looks at me. How that finger points. 

Fm going mad. Speak to me Joui-shur. 

Thou art not dead ? Thou dost not wait for me thus 
With cold bosom, fixed, glazing eyes ? 

Dead? And is this Death, and must I thus die too? 

Rabia, I lied. His she ! 


RABIA. 

Ay, His she ! What now ? 


jAmi. 

Forgive ! I was sore tempted by this woman. 
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In the l^alley of Stars 

I loved her loving thee the more. 

I dreamed in her arms of thee and thy child. 


[^rhc corpse of JOUI-SHUR 
suddenly falls headlong among 
the stones, J AMI stands trans¬ 
fixed ivith fcar.~\ 


RABIA [ivith fierce sror?/]. 

So thou wouldst wrong the living and the dead. 

When thou leav’st the Valley of Stars 
Thou wilt see two bodies lying side by side, 

JAM I the faithless and JOUTSHUR ! 

See ! Moasi is fond of bright things I 

See, he holds within his baby fingers a dagger. 

To-night he rights in part his mother’s fearful wrong 1 

[RABIA iighily presses her 
fingers round the hands of her 
babe, and they together stab 
1AM I in the breast, xvho stands 
fixedly staring at the prostrate 
corpse of JOUI-SHUR.] 


JAM! by the deadly xcound^. 

I die! 

1 see God and Joui-Shur and a little child 
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Thcve is a Towev of Silence. 

Standing together in the Valley of Stars ! 

I see Rabia on a Tower of Silence ... 

I see . . . My God! The rocks, the stones, the 

world is falling 1 

Rabia, Joui-Shur, little babes . . • 

[Falls across the corpse of 
JOUI-SHUR dead,~\ 


In the Valley of Stars 


ACT II. 

Scene II, 

A Tower of Silence, 

Time: Fifteen Years Later. 

RABIA discovered standing in front of a Tower of Silence at 
the cast end of the Valley of Stars, clad in a simple robe, 
her hair falling upon her bare breast and arms. An 
expression of intense rapture Jipon her face. 

RABIA. 

O, what a wonderment of joy illumes my sou) at last. 

A strange, dear ecstasy creeping in and out my being, 

A sweet song. A wonderful ma^e of colour. 

Deeper still a surging, l^oundless Love. 

A coming forth of the Soul to God 
Through turgid seas and swinging stars 
And earthly pains to cry at last: “ I know ! ” 

Ay 1 I know! , . . That earthly love with its 

discordant noises, 

Its cruel slanders and bitterer suppressions; 

That face, that voice, those dear strong arms, 
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There is a Tower of Silence. 

Those little ways for which we loved him most. 

Those little weaknesses which made us strong, 

And stirred up noble sympathy and mutual tears, 

Are but the throbs of a greater, higher Love Beyond. 

How I cursed God when stricken with my pain , 

How 1 made the air tremble with my blasphemy. 

Ay, how I swore to plunge in wine and let my body out. 
Ah ! those were bitter times when, blinded with the pain, 

I lay a sordid soul, scarce breathing in the mire. 

And now, and now . . . I know not how it came, 

A great Light shone, lit up the dark recesses of my pool, 
sad Soul; 

E’en as the moon, hidden by mighty, racing clouds. 
Breaks through the storm and shows a vessel wrec^ 

From out that wondrous Light, full of dear, clinging 

arms 

And sweet, red hungering lips, a Voice thus spa e. 

“1 KNOW! I KNOW! FOR I AM PARI 
THEE! 

LOOK UP! THERE IS THY GOD, THY 
E’EN THOU AND I! 

[Pausing, then continuing softly'] 


The Tower of Silence, 
Upon that altar, guarded by silver stars, 
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In the luilley of Stars 


And kissed by wind-blown roses all the summer through, 

I shall rise, closer and closer to God, the One Beloved ! 

[^Rntcv MO AS I.] 

O, that time when God and I shall love so well 
That two are ONE ... I God, and e’en God me 1 

MOASI. 

Dost see me not ? 

How strange tliy words to-night ! What wild dreams ! 
Strivings after a dim ever-Ooeing Shadow; 

Like a babe crying, and feeling with its little hands 
Into an empty place for a warm breast now cold beneath 
the sod. 

Mother, come down to earth again. I would speak with 
thee. 

I love thee for thy smile of homely welcome, 

tears and laughter, just for thy human touch. 

I want nauglit else, mother, ’tis enough and all in thee. 

RABIA. 

My son, 

To thee it seems a madman’s raving. 

A child blowing its own poor little coloured bubbles. 
Thou dost not understand . . . What wouldst thou 

with me ? 



There is a Tower of Silence. 


MOASI [biiterly\. 

O, mother ! So cold ! 

And I thy son ? Have these wild dreams 

Shut out the dear old days when I listened at t ly nee 

To wondrous stories about the jinn and houns ; 

When thou wouldst take me, sudden from my game, 

And press me to thee with a thousand kisses ? 

Hast thou forgot how I plucked a rose, flus e i e a 

sunset, ^ 

And cried because the petals withered, flew away . 

Once when a child I ran out in the night , r i t 

And was frightened, so big, so dark, so wonder u i 

seemed* 

1 looked up at the stars and wondered why Go 
Had so many eyes, and why being God’s they trembled. 
Then 1 saw thee standing by a pile of ever-growing stones. 
1 ran to thee, and in thy bosom, in thy dear arms, 
Dishevelled hair, the night became a bright and appy 

day. 


RABIA [gently']. 

Hush thee, boy ! I remember, ^ 
Still are those days sweet memories— dear, happy days! 
Tell me, Moasi, thou hast news ? 
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In the Valley of Stars 


MOASI [joyously kissing RABIAJ . 

hyy mother. Good news indeed ! 

I love tlie dearest maid in all the world. 

1 want lier for my own, always, ahvays. 

We leave at night, we welcome in the morning; 

But good-byes and welcomes mean a space of separation. 

RABIA \t)'C}}ibli}tg \. 

Moasi, I have prayed for thee so long, 

So long that (jod would take thee for His own, 

And spare thee all the pain of earthly love 
Veiled in the rosy senses of transient delight 
I'o fade and wither, to crumble into dust. 

Why is tlie blood so warm when tlie soul is cold ? 

Wh}' do the colours verge into a fragile woman, 

Throb for a moment in passionate delight, 

Then fade into a darkness, like Heaven without her stars ? 

MOASI [Jicycely]. 

Mother, I understand thee not! 

Such words madden me to sudden fury. 

Dare wc live parted with such mighty flames, 

Such souls and bodies so weirdly, iinely mi.xed ? 

God made love to make and make again, 

And shall we damn God’s high decree ? 
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There is a Tower of Silence. 

Shall I leave her arms empty of their love, 

The dear lips never touched by one fond kiss, 

The breast barren of little, grasping hands, 

The blue eyes, once so full of happy, joyous laughter, 
Weeping and sad to please a jealous God ? 


RABIA. 

I love thee so 1 . • • But . - • Moasi ? 

Well ... it must be so. I would have had it 

otherwise. 

[Drying her tean \ 


I warrant she is fair, Moasi ? 

What is the maid’s name? Perhaps ’twill all be well. 


MOASI. 

She is near at hand. I’ll call her to thee. 

[Calling] 

Shireen, Shireen ! 


RABIA [leaning in agony against the Tower of Silence]. 

Shireen! . • • N ay, not S/(tVce« ■' 

My God! O, my God! It cannot, it must not be 


Shireen [ 


[Rntcr SHIREBN .3 
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In the Valley of Stars 


MOASI {running towards SHIKEEN and hissing her']. 

Little one ! How could yonder roses let thee go ? 

Ah ! thou art happy. The time’s near now 
When we need no longer dream the dear old dreams, 

But live ever toeether ... So close together, 
Shireen ! 

1^7 to l^A^W who stands 

bowed with griej] 

!• 

There, mother! Is she not the fairest tlower in Persia’s 
fairest garden ? 

Look, what wonderful eyes, 

The bluest sky, the bluest sea mingled together, 

And looking through the dearest soul in all the world. 
Look at the slender arms tapering down 
To little hands ; like the petals of an opening tuberrose 
Look at the gold-brown hair, tumbling and falling 
And clinging, now round the neck—dear little tendril! 
Now like a gold cloud circling a rosy breast. 

Come ! Shireen, let me feel thee, Sweet, feel the soft 

pressure 

Of a warm, white thing . . . Shireen ! Shireen ! 

{ They cling to each other for a 
)}io}>ie}it. KABIA utters n cry 
of pain. The lovers separate.] 



There is a Tower of Silence. 

Mother, what ails thee ? Thou dost not speak. 

Thou’rt pale. Mother, tell me, thou lovest the match ? 

[RABIA still remains silent 
half deliriously at 
MOASI and SHIREEN.] 


SHIREEN. 

She loves thee so much, Moasi, 

She cannot bear to let thee go 1 

RABIA [Jioarsely to MOASI]. 

Thy friend, Moasi, 

Thy very dear friend . • • not thy future biide. 

MOASI. 

Friendship is a sacred bond, a strong, a dear one 
But we are more than Iriends, much more 1 


RABIA [overcome with intense sorrow]. 

Moasi, 


I have something I must tell thee. 
Come near to me, very near 


God help me to 


speak now! 


[RABIA, placing 
upon MOASrS 
endeavours to speak.] 


her hands 
shoulder s f 
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Iv A HIA. 

Moasi 

O how the words I fain would speak 

Hang in my throat, killing each other before they’re born. 
Thou lovest me still a little, Moasi . . . just a little 

still? 

That being so thou wilt . . . 

Moasi, kiss me, stroke m 3 ’ hair . . I must speak to 

thee, 

I must tell all, all ! . . . Na 3 ! I cannot do it ! 

I I'iilh to the iiround and covers, 
her face u'ith her hands.] 


S HIR E E N. 

Weep not, m 3 ' mother. ’I'is hard to let him go. 
lUit we shall be so happy, so very happy . . . 

KABIA front her hnccs. a fierce lighl di her • 

’Tis not that! ’Tis not that ! O, if that were all ! 

\ 11 oarse{y.\ 

Shireen ... 1 think I can speak it now. 

Draw near, bend verv close and listen- 



There is a Tower of Silence. 


[Theye is a pause^ SHIREEN 
tremblingly waits for RABIA 
to speak J\ 

SHIREEN. 

Still thou art silent. Mother, speak to me, 

* 

RABIA, 

Mother ? Mother ? Call me another name ! 

Thou lovest my son, thou lovest him. 

O my God ! I cannot break her heart. 

I cannot speak. I cannot tell her what she ought to 
know! 

MOASl [tend€rly~\. 

Thou art ill. Thou art wandering in the mind. 

See, let us take thee up into the Tower to rest awhile. 
The cool night air will ease thy fevered brain. 

Perchance thou wilt sleep, and wake refreshed and well. 

RABIA {_wea rily ^. 

Moasi, Shireen, thou wilt come to me at sunrise, 

Come into the Tower of Silence I have built these many 
years. 

I shall feel better then . . . much better then. 

God will give me strength, only His power is sufficient. 



In the Valley of Stars 


In that Silence I shall speak with Him 


look into His 


wondrous Face. 

God will kiss me and I shall be comforted. 


I shall not fail to tell thee then. 
1 must speak to thee then 


1 shall not fail. 


* 


[MOASI aud SHIREEN 
<^cntly lead RABIA up to the 
Ivp of the Tower of Sdctice. 
^10ASI fakes off' his outer robe 
and spreads it over her. 
SHIREEN takes a xvhite rose 
from her bosom and gently places 
it in the hand of RABIA.J 


MOASI. 

Sleep, dear mother, sleep. 

Thou wilt wake with the rising sun happy again 1 

[MOASI and SHIREEN 
descend the Tower, walk down 
the Valley of Stars into die 

plains beyond. RABIA, 
from her prostrate position, 
stands upon the Tower of Silence 
with firn/s outstretched.] 

RABIA [fiercely']. 

Poor, halting fool to keep the secret in. 

My God, what a secret! But I shall speak now! 
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There is a Tower of Silence. 

Moasi marry his sister, child of my lord, but not of me I 
Shall God mix such kindred blood without a fearful end ? 
Kay ! their love must bring a sound of wailing madness, 
Children laughing, glaring wildly at the naked sun. 

Old, wrinkled babes growing into weak and sickly fools. 
Shall I keep silent and give God discords in His wondrous 
music ? 

Perhaps, if I told them . . , Nay, ’tis a bitter 

thought. 

Such words as I shall speak shall break the matter up 
If their love's worth aught; if they realise the future 
They will stand parted, still loving, 

Till Death lets their spirits out and frees them of all 
wrong. 

Is earthly love only a rushing together of bodies, 

Bodies that perish and crumble into dust ? 

My love of God knows no mortal trammels, 

'Tis an infinite, hungering longing 
I know shall find its Perfect End in Him ! 

How silent is the night. ’Tis God waiting. 

I would go to Him when all the world is sleeping, 

When all the air is scented with silent, human prayer, 
And kiss His dear lips, look among the stars. 

And watch their shadows dancing far away on a distant 
sea. 

In the night, in the silence of my soul leaving its body, 
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In the Valley of Stars 

1 shall rind Him, very beautiful, All Beautiful, all that I 

c3 c SI rc • 

Moasi, Shireen . . • Ay, I shall tell them now ! 

.. * 

A strange tiredness weighs my body down. 

1 will sleep awhile, just for a little while, and then the 
sun will rise. 

(k)od-night, God ! 1 shall come to Thee soon, so soon 

■ IRABIA fa\h asleep. As 

MOASI SHIRKEN ap- 
pyoach the Ton’cy of Stleuce^ 
snatches of soJig, the sun 

rises.^ 

MOASI and SHIKEEN upon the Tower of Silence. 


SHIREEN l^ently}^ 

Hush, lord ! Thy mother sleeps. 

Let us not wake her. 

W’ho knows what happy dreams she may be dreaming, 
Dreams only known to God and her! 

MOASI [reverently] ^ 

How beautiful she looks. What a gieat peace 
Lies folded, like a little child asleep, upon her gentle face 
i.tt us stand here. Soon the sun will wake her. 
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See ! Even now a bright ray hashes laughing o’er her 
cheek. 

She moveth not! How still she lies, how very still 1 

SHIREEN. 

Let us not wake her yet. 

Trouble forgets itself in sleep- Let her sleep on. 

MOASI \jnoving forwavd]. 

Nay, sweet! 

I would wake her. 1 would hear her speak. 

[To RABIA.] 

Mother, the sun hath risen. ’Tis golden day. 

[Bending down.'] 

Wake! . . . Shireen, come quickly! 

Canst thou feel aught beat beneath these wrappings ? 

SHIREEN [weeping]. 

Nay, ’tis very still 1 


MOASI [covering his face]. 

My mother sleeps that last sad Sleep of all I 
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SUlKlClvN. 

Dead ? O, iMoasi And u e have killed her ! 

Some aching sorrow troubled her dear heart. 

Some secret she would fain have told us. 

Docs she not speak in this dread Silence . 

Moasi . . • what was her message ? 

What does SILlvNCb mean 


MOASI [iahiivf her into arms]. 

Come, Shireen, kiss me ! 
Not all the Silence in the dear, sad woild 
Can stay my love for thee ! 

Look, Moasi j Thy mother moves again 1 


MOASI. 

Nay, ’tis but the wind of Dawn playing among her tresses 

SHIREEN 

Bend down and kiss her, then. 


[NK)ASl hcnd<i doicni i^nd 
KABIA, wovinp: her 
softly 'iohisfers to him. MOASI 
stdi^i^ers to his feet.'] 



There is a Tower of Silence. 

MO AS I [lioarsel)^, 

O my God, what news! 


SHIREEN. 

What ails thee, 0 my love ? 

MOASI. 

What ails me ? 

A thousand stars and seas have crushed my aching souU 
A great dark Truth hath come between thy love and me ! 

[Bending dovini] 

0 mother mine, why did you speak ? 

Why did you take the sweetness from a pure white rose ? 
Why did you tell me of a Truth and break my heart to 

pieces ? 

[Pausing] 

Shireen—Come, dear one, and let me love thee now, 
Now for a little moment ere I leave thee. 

O, Love is sure a dream, and then a sleep, and then no 

more a dream ! 

SHIREEN. 

O my lord ! 

What did thy mother say to turn thy love to madness ? 
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MOASI. 

Beloved, 1 cannot tell thee. My mother told me all. 

“A“nd Death shall take my secret and hide it in the darkness. 
And men shall laugh, and thou wilt think I wronged thee ; 
But God will know 1 loved thee more by loving His great 

Will 

That made the stars in their appointed order, 

'Fhat made thy love and mine in others keeping. 

We loved. We know not why or how. One star sang 

out of tune, 

And 1 have heard the discord, and by God’s Grace 
ril take that fallen star and make it white again! 

O, how 1 love thee now ! Now that I needs must leave 

thee. 

Shireen, believe me that 1 needs must go. Thy love’s so 
much to me 

I could not wrong thee now, 1 could not take thy love 
knowing it a sin. 

Nay, little one, kiss me not. Just let me hold thy 
hand 

Look ! How the sun hath left the clouds a bank of roses. 
O golden glory on a vast blue sea, farewell ! 

Shireen, remember that in the clay’s blue sky the stars 

are shining; 

^ * 

The roses coming into blossom in tlie winter time. 
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Theve ts ci I o’loev of SileucCm 


A love behind black clouds of sorrow may yet turn rosy 
With the loving touch of a hand that once was still. 


SHIREEN \weeping']. 

And now I cannot have thee after all. 

MO AS I 

Ay, little one ! Love’s on the other side of Death. 
Behind the troubled world that wronged us so. 

Behind the stars in God’s Eternal Garden 

Thou wilt find me waiting to hold thy hand again. 

Passion makes the stars swing from out their places; 

But Love will set them right again. 

Shireen, farewell! Look not at my going. 

I go that Way, that Only Way where we shall meet 

again 1 

SHIREEN [advaiicifig^ • 

And if a sin, what then ? 

A night with Love is worth a thousand nights in Hell. 

O those dear nights among the roses in the garden. 

T hat song we used to sing. That silence sweeter far 

than words. 
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In the Valley of Stars 

Come, Moasi 1 Bodies are we with bodily desires 
Methinks without our bodies we could not love or dieam. 
Souls. What are they? Paradise? Perchance an empU 

bubble . 

Blown from a poet’s mouth in piteous make-believe. 


MOASI \ ficvcdy^. 

Enough ! 

Suppose we climb the steps ot Death 

And find an empty room, and Cod a sad strange Dream 

Because I love thee, ’tis enough to do the right witho 

a gift from Him ! 

Shireen, kneel by my mother now. and kiss those ips 
That gave her son a prayer he now will answer. 

Tell her from me that Love hath made me strong. 

Tell her that Love alone hath made me take the bette 

I'rcmhliu^d 


Good-bye, Shireen 
now. 


Look not at me. Kiss my mother 
fSlllKEEN, trembling ’ivHb 

fear and sorrow, kisses RABIA. 
MOASI goes to the edge of th4 
Toii’er of Silence and Jails into 
Valiev beneath.'] 


There is a Tower of Silence. 


SHIREEN [softly caressing RABIA’S hair]. 

O silent form, methinks the Truth is breaking now. 

No need for lips to speak when Love hath touched the 
Soul. 

O mother dead, some phantom voice hath spoken, now I 
know 1 

O Moasi! How great a love was thine, 

And mine how full of weakness, and a woman’s dream ! 
0 mother mine, I thank thy Soul for him, 

For his pure love that loving could endure. 

To-night, Moasi, I shall come to thee, 

Beyond the sunset, beyond the swinging stars, 

And I shall hold thy hand, and love thee more for this! 



THE END. 
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